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to bring the quiet hillside and the Highland 
glen into touch with the modern music hall. Just a 
little. later. than London the rural countryside rings with 


the: * * Stein Song "’ and * ‘ Dancing With Tears In wy 


Eyes.” 


But, curiously enough, ‘these and many other modern 
lyrics of the same type live but for a season. What 


_ remains through the years are the songs that have come 


down from the days of auld lang syne, the ballads of 


the bothy and the village, which set out the joys and 


sorrows of Scottish life and character, ° 


They live, continuing to charm by their simple artless | 


pathos or their good-natured, if sometimes boisterous, 


humour. They are never put on records. . They are 
beneath the dignity of the high-brows. But they are 
splendidly alive for all that. 


Within the compass of the simple singer in at parts 
who keeps time with his foot, and is at home either 
with or without the accompaniment of the homely 
melodeon, they give unalloyed pleasure, and make the 
long winter nights pass in happy contentment. 


Just because these old- time bothy ballads aze constant 
favourites, the Editor is sure that a collection of them 
will be welcomed by readers at home and abroad. An 
expert in our ballad lore has gathered these treasures 
from many sources, and readers will find that they are 
wonderfully varied and thoroughly representative. 
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O’ a’ the trades that I do ken, 
The begging is the best ; 
For when the beggar’s weary, 
He can sit down and rest. : 
To the begging we will go, will go, 
Fo the begging we will go. 


First I-maun ha’e a meal-poke, 
O’ leather fitly made ; 

Will haud at least a firlot, 
Wi’ room for beef and bread. 


Syne I will to the cobbler, 
And gar him sort my shoon ; 
An inch thick i’ the boddam, 
And clouted weel aboon. 


And T will to the greasy cook, 
Frae him, will buy a hat, 

Well press’d and weather-beaten, 
And glitterin’ ower wi’ fat. 


And I will to the tailor, 

Wi a wab o’ hodden grey, ~ 
And gar him mak’ a cloak for me, 

Will hap me nicht and day. 


And 1 will to the turner gang, 
And gar him turn a dish, 

Will haud at least three chappins, 
For less I couldna wish. 

Then wi’ my pike-staff in my hand, 

_ To close my begging stock ; 
Tl go unto some lucky wife, 

To hansel my new poke. 


And yet ere I begin my trade, 
1H let my beard grow strang; 
Nor pare my nails this year and day, 
For beggars wear them lang. 


I’ll put nae water on my hands, 
As little on my face ; 

For still the lowner like I am, 
The mair my trade I'll grace. 
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And T’ll look out my quarters, 


Aye lang or be it late; 


At ilka cosy corner 


Tl hae a canny seat. 


‘When I come to a farm-toun, 


T’ll say, wi’ hat in hand ; 


‘* Will the beggar-man get quarters 


Alas! I canna stand.” 


It’s maybe the gudeman will say, 


“ Puir man, we ha’s nae room ; 


Gin a’ our folks were in about, 


‘We couldna lodge yer thoom.” 


Then maybe the gudewife will say, 


“O, puir man, come in-bye ; 


We'll budge a bit, and mak’ a seat, 


It’s been a cauldrife day.” 


And when they’re a’ come in about, 


Then I will start and sing, 


And do my best to gar them lauch, 


A’ round about the ring. 


And when the gudewife rises up, 
To mak’ the brose and kail . 
Syne I'll tak’ out my meal dish, 

And tramp it fu’ o’ meal, 


It’s likely the gudewife will say, 
“ Puir man, put past yer meal ; 


pe a 


eqging WeWill Go 


here? 


Ye'’re welcome to your brose, I’m sure, 


Yer bread ; ay, and yer kail.” 


In the mornin’ [ll no stir mysel’, 
' Whae’er to labour cries ; 


' Till the theevil on the parritch-pot, — 


Will strike the hour to rise. 


‘When twistin’ up my meal-pokes, 


Before I gang awa’ ; 


It’s then, nae doubt, the wife will say, 


“Come back our pan to claw.” 


If there’s a waddin’ in a toun, 
I’ll airt me to be there ; 

And pour my kindest benisons, 
Upon the winsome pair, 


(Continued on ool, 1 Mext page.) 
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Duncan and Janet 
M ‘Cleary 


Duncan M’Cleary, an” Janet his wife, 

Duncan M’Cleary, he played on the fife: 

Janet she danced until she cried wearie . 

“It's unco weel danced,” quo’ Duncan 
M’Cleary. 


Duncan M’Cleary an’ Janet M’Cleary, 

Duncan was blin’, and Janet was blearie: 

He was deafish beside, an’ couldna just 
hear aye ; 

“ There’s nae muckle matter,” quo” Janet 
M’Cleary. ~ 3 


Duncan M’Cleary an’ Janet his wife, 
Were peaceable bodies, avoidin’ a’ strife : 


She rubbit his beard, he ca’d her his 


 dearie; 
O couthie was Duncan wi’ Janet 
M‘Cleary. 


Duncan M ‘Cleary an’ Janet his wife, 
They toitet an’ toil’d the gither through 
life ; 


sah 
When Duncan was douff, she never was 
cheerie, 
Sae a’esome was Jamet an’ Duncan 
M’Cleary.’ 


Duncan M’Cleary an’ Janet M’Cleary, 
Tho’ lovin’ an” sweet, the twa couldna 
wear aye; 


_Sae Duncan he dee’d, syne Janet grew 


drearie, 
An’ sune stapp’d awa’ after Duncan 
M’Cleary. . 
Se 
(Continued from previous page.) 
/.nd some will gie me beet and bread, 
And some will gie me cheese : 
Syne I'll slip out amang the folk, 
And gather the bawbees. 


And I will watlop out a dance, 
Or tell a merry tale; 


_ ‘Till some gude fellow in my dish, 


Wiil pour a sowp o’ ale. 


If begging is as gude’s I think, 
And as I hope it may ; 


It’s time that I was out the gate, 


And trudgin’ ower the brae. 


And if I chance to prosper, 
I may come back and tell : 
But if the trade gaes backlin’s, 
I'll keep it to mysel’, 


THE TINKERS WEDDING 


In June when broom and bloom was seen, 
An’ brackens waved fu’ fresh an’ green, 
An’ warm the sun, wi’ silver sheen, 
The hills an’ glens did gladden, O, 
Ae day, upon the border bent, 
The tinkers pitch’d their gipsy tent, 
An’ auld an’ young wi’ ae consent, 
Resolv’d to haud a wedding, O, 


Diring do a do a day, 
Diring do a daddin’ O, 
‘Diring do a do a day, 
Hurrah—the tinkers’ wedding, O, 


The bridegroom was wild Norman scott, 
Wha thrice had broke the nuptial knot, 
An’ aince was sentenced to be shot, 

For breach 0’ martial orders, O. 
His gleesome joe was Madge M'Kell, 


‘A spaewife, match for Nick himsel’ 


Wi’ glamour, cantrip, charm and spell, 
She frightit baith the borders, O. 


Nae priest was there wi’ solemn face, 
Nae clerk to claim o’ crowns a brace, 
The piper and fiddler played the grace, 
To set their gabs asteerin’, O, 
*Mang beef and mutton, pork and veal, 
"Mang ga ea plucks, and fresh cowe 
ee 


Fat haggises and caller jeel, 
They clawt awa’ careerin’, O. 
(Continued on col. 1 next page.) 
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‘The Tinkers’ Wedding—(Contd.) 


Fresh saumon, newly ta’en in Tweed, . 
Saut ling and cod o’ Shetland breed, - 
hey worried till kytes were lke to. 
screed, 

*Mang flagons and flasks o’ gravy, O. 
There were rasin kail and sweet milk saps, 
And ewe milk cheese in whangs and flaps, 
And they roopit, to gust their gabs and 

craps, | 

Right mony a cadger’s cavie, O. 


The drink flew roun’ in wild galore, 
And scon upraiséd a hideous roar, 
Blythe Comus ne’er a queerer core, 
Saw seated round his table, O. 
They drank, they danced, they swore, 
they sang, | 
They quarrelled, and ’greed the haill day 
lang, 
And the wrangling that rang amang the 
thrang, Dees 
Wad match the tongues 0’ Babel, O. 


The drink gaed doun before their drouth, 
That vex’d baith mony a maw and 
mouth, 
It damped the fire 0’ age and youth, 
And every breast did sadden, O. 
Till three. stout loons flew owre the fell, 
At risk o’ life their drouth to quell, 
And robbed a neighbourin’ smuggler’s 
still 
To carry on the weddin’ O. 


Wi’ thundering shouts they hailed the 
back, fae 
To broach the barrels they werena slack, 
While the fiddler’s plane tree leg they 
brak, 
For playing farewell to whisky, O. 
Delirium seized the uproarious tbrang, 
The bag-pipes in the fire they flang, 
And sowerin’ airns on the rigging rang, 
The drink played siccan a plisky, O. 


The sun fell laigh owre Solway’s banks, 
While on they plied their roughsome 
pranks, 

And the stalwart shadows o’ their shanks 
Wide owre the muir were spreading, O. 

Till, heads and thraws amang the whins, 

They fell wi’ broken brows and shins, 

And sair-cast banes filled mony skins, 
To close the Tinkers’ Wedding, O. 


THE TRAVELLING CANDYMAN. 


I came across from Erin’s Isle 
When work was very slack, 

But when I landed in Glasgow town 
I was wishing that I was back ; 

For I could find no job at all, 
So I thought upon a plan, 

And I came to the conclusion, that 
I would be a candyman. 


Chorus— 


For I take in old iron 

* And I take in bones and rags, 

And all the different kinds of stuff 
I put in separate bags ; 

And I travel round the country, 
Faith, I’m known to every man 

And my name is Dan M’Calligan, 
I’m a tearing candyman. 


A spalpeen came with rags to me, 
And he thought. I was very green, 
For when I took them out of his hand, 
A brick among them was seen. | 
Says I, take that to M’Adam & Co., 
It will be your only plan, 
For they won’t take a brick in the rag store 
From the travelling candyman., — 


A woman came to my barrow one day, 
And she said she had lost a frock, 

She says, you’ve got it amongst your rags, 
So table it out, my old block. 

Says I, my good woman, your frock’s not 


here, . 

And none of your chaff I'll stan’, ~ 
But she struck out a horse’s eye, ba a 
To the travelling candyman. Me 
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As I was a-walking one evening of late 

Where Flora’s’ gay mantle ‘the fields 
decorate, | 

I carelessly wandered, where I did not 


ow, 
On the banks of a fountain that Hes in 
Glencoe. 


Like her whom the prize of Mount Ida had 
won, 3 
There approached me a lassie as bright as 
__ the sun; 
The ribbons and tartans around her did 


flow, 
That once graced Macdonald, the pride of 
Glencoe. : 


With courage undaunted to her I drew 


nigh, 
The red rose and lily on her cheek seemed 
to vie; 
I asked her name, and how far she’d to go, 
Young man,’”’ she replied, “‘ I am bound 
for Glencoe.”’ 


I said, “ My dear lassie, your enchanting 
sweet smile, | 
And comely fair features my heart does 


beguile ; 
If your young affections on me you'll 
bestow, | 
You'll aye bless the hour that we met in 


Glencoe.”’ 
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“ Young man,” she Grade answer, ‘7 
OU ’ , 70 
love I disdain, _ Baten eae 
I once had a sweetheart, young Donald 
2 by name; co 
€ went to the wars nearly ten years ago 
And ‘a maid I'll remain fill he comes to 
Glencoe.” 


“Perhaps your young Donald regards 
. Hot your name, 
But has placed his affections on some 
foreign dame; 3 

And may have forgotten, for aught that 
you know, 

The lovely young lassie he left in Glencoe,” 


“My Donald’s true valour when tried i 
_ the field, 
Like his spr ancestors, disdaining to 
yield, 
The Spaniards and French he will soon 
_ overthrow, 
And in splendour return to my arms in 
Glencoe.” 


“The power of the French, love, is hard 
to pull down, 

They have beat many heroes of fame and 

_ Fenown ; ise 

And with your young Donald it may 
happen so— 

The man you love dearly perchance is 
laid low.” 


“ My Donald can ne’er from his promise 
depart, | 
For love, truth, and honour, abound in his 
-~ hearts 
But should I ne’er see him I single will go, 
And mourn for my Donald, the pride of 
Glencoe.” 


Now proving her constant, I pulled out a 
vaca, Stove: 
Which at parting she gave me in token of 


ove ; 
She flew to my breast, while the tears 
pr down did fiow, 
Crying, “ You’re my dear Donald, re- 
turned to Glencoe!” 


“Yes, yes, my dear Flora, your sorrows 
eee Ber, 
While life does remain, we will part never 
ie AMOTes 
The rude blasts of war at a distance may 
blow, 


But in peace and content we'll abide in 


Glencoe.” 
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‘There were twa sisters lived in a bower, 
‘Binnorie, O Binnorie ! 

_ There cam’ a knight to be their wooer, 

By the bonnie mill-dams o’ Binnorie. 


He courted the eldest wi’ glove and ring, 
Binnorie, O Binnorie ! 

But he lo’ed the youngest abune a'thing, 

By the bonnie mill-dams o’ Binnorie. 


The eldest she was vexed sair, 
Binnorie, O Binnorie! - 
And much envied her sister fair, 
By the bonnie mill-dams o’ Binnorie. 


The eldest said to the youngest ane, 
Binnorie, O Binnorie ! 

** Will ye see our father’s ships come in, 
By the bonnie mill-dams o’ Binnorie?”’ 


She’s taen her by the lily hand, 
Binnorie, O Binnorie ! 

And led her down to the river strand, 
By the bonnie mill-dams o’ Binnorie, 


‘The youngest stood upon a stane ; 
Binnorie, O Binnorie! 

The eldest cam’ and pushed her in, 
By the bonnie mill-dams o’ Binnorie. 


“« O sister, sister, reach your hand.”’ 
Binnorie, O Binnorie } 

“ And ve shall be heir o’ half my land, 

_ By the bonnie mill-dams o’ Binnorie.”’ 


LN OD BINNORIE’ 
re Se Yy 


“ O sister, P] not reach my hand,’ 


Binnorie, O Binnorie ! 
“ And J’ll be heir o’ a’ your land, 
By the bonnie mill-dams o’ Binnorie. 


‘* Shame fa’ the hand that I should take,’”’ 
Binnorie, O Binnorie ! 

‘“ it has twined me and my world’s make, 
By the bonn‘e mill-dams o’ Binnorie,”’ 


‘“‘ O sister, sister, reach your glove.” 
Binnorie, O Binnorie ! . 

‘* And sweet William shall be your love, 
By the bonnie mill-dams o’ Binnorie.”’ 


“ Sink on, nor hope for hand or giove,” 
Binnorie, O Binnorie ! na 

‘‘ And sweet William shall better be my 
love, | 
By the bonnie mill-dams o’ Binnorie.”” 


‘* Your cherry cheeks, and yellow hair,” 
‘Binnorie, O' Binnorie ! | 

‘‘ Had garr’d me gang maiden evermair, 
By the bonnie mill-dams o’ Binnorie.”’ 


Sometimes she sank, sometimes she swam, 
Binnorie, O Binnorie ! 
‘Until she cam’ to the miller’s dam, 
By the bonnie mill-dams o’ Binnorie. 


The miller’s daughter was baking bread, 
' Binnorie, O Binnoric ! 
And gaed for water as she had need, 

By the bonnie mill-dams o’ Binnorie, 


** © father, father, draw your dam |” 
Binnorie, O Binnorie ! 
‘ There’s a merm«id or a milk-white swan, 
_ By the bonnie mill-dams o’ Binnorie.” 


The miller hasted and drew his dam, 
. Binnorie, O Binnorie ! 

And there he found a drown’d woman, 
By the bonnie mill-dams o’ Binnorie. 


Upon her fingers, lily-white— 
Binnorie, O Binnorie ! 
The jewel rings were shining bright, 
By the bonnie mill-dams o’ Binnorie, 
Ye couldna see her yellow hair, 
Binnorie, O Binnorie ! 
For gowd an pearls, a’ sae rare, 
By the bonnie mill-dams o’ Binnorie, ~ 
(Continued on col. 4 mext page.) 
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Ye couldna see her middle sma’, 
Binnorie, O Binnorie ! 

Her gowden girdle was sae braw, 
By the bonnie mill-dams o’ Binnorie. 


Ye couldna see her lily feet, 
Binnorie, O Binnorie ! 
Her gowden fringes were sae deep, 
By the bonnie mill-dams o’ Binnorie. 


It’s by there come a harper fine, — 
Binnorie, O Binnorie ! 

Wha harp’d to nobles when they dine, 
By the bonnie mill-dams o’ Binnorie. 


_ And when he looked that lady on, 


Binnorie, O Binnorie ! 


He sighed, and made a heavy moan, 


By the bonnie mill-dams o’ Binnorie. 


He’s made a harp o’ her breast bane, 
Binnorie, O Binnorie ! ra 
Whase sounds would melt a heart o’ stane, 
By the bonnie mill dams o’ Binnorie. 


_ He’s taen three locks o’ her yellow hair, 


Binnorie, O Binnorie ! 
And wi’ them strung his harp sae rare, 
By the bonnie mill-dams o’ Binnorie, 


He went into her father’s ha’, 

Binnorie, O Binnorie ! . 
And played his harp before them a’, 

By the bonnie mill-dams o’ Binnorie. 


And first the harp sung lound and clear, 
Binnorie, O Binnorie ! 3 

“ Farewell, my father and mother dear, 
By the bonnie mill-dams o’ Binnorie.”* 


Neist when the harp began to sing, 
Binnorie, O Binnorie }| se 
‘Twas “‘ Farewell, William,’? said the 
string, 
By the bonnie mill-dams o’ Binnorie. 


And then as plain as plain could be, 
Binnorie, O Binnorie ! 

“ There sits my sister, wha drowned me, 
By the bonnie mill-dams o’ Binnorie.’’ 


(Continued from col. 2.) 
May the powers above protect the girl, 
So young, and fair, and fine; | 
And keep her from all danger, 
Who has this heart of mine. 
And keep her in contentment, 
_ And always free from pride ; 
_ And I'll return to Huntly yet, 
And bonnie Bogieside. | 


Assist me all ye muses, | 

My downcast spirits raise ; 
And join me in full chorus, . : 
To sing brave Huntly’s praise. 
For I left the girl behind me, 

Whose charms were all my pride; 
When I said farewell to Huntly, 

And adieu to Bogieside. 


Down the road to Huntly Lodge, 
With pleasant steps I’ve roved; 
Almost inspired with rapture, 
For the sweet girl I loved. 
Who joined me in my rambles, 
And chose me for her guide; 
To walk upon sweet Deveron’s banks, 
Or on sweet Bogieside. 


Farewell, ye lads 0’ Huntly, 
I bid you a’ adieu ; 

The pleasures of an evening walk 
I'll share nae mair wi’ you. 


' But till my heart forgets to beat, 


Or death will us divide ; 
I'll sing the praise 0’ Huntly town, 
On bonnie Bogieside. 


Farewell, ye pleasant plantains, 
Of you Ill often talk ; 


. Likewise the hawthorn bushes, 


Which grace yon gravel walk. 
The sky was clear and bonnie, 
When on an eventide, pow 
I set me down to rest a while | 
Upon sweet Bogieside. 
(Continued at foot of previous column.) 
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Dear trien’s, yell think me datt, nae doubt, 
My wee bit biink o wit blawn out, 
To deave your learned lugs about 

My auld grannies leather pouch ! 


I mind in hies sweet sunny springs, 

When we were laughin’, toddiin things, 

How blythe we were to loose the strings 
O’ autd grannie’s leather pouch ! 


Sae queer it’s looks—sae ‘strange the 
shape, 
Sae strongly bound wi’ ted silk tape, 
Sae awtu’ wide the mou’ did gape, 
O' auld grannie’s teather pouch | 


There’s preens, an sweeties, raisins, rock, 
There's A B abs, for Will and Jock, 
There’s ribbons for a braw wee frock, 

In auld grannie’s leather pouch | 


A patr 0’ specks, a pair o’ shears, 

A preen-cod, aged fifty years, 

Ave danglin’ at the side appears 
O’ auld grannie’s leather pouch ! 


There’s bodkins, thummels, hanks o’ 
thread, 
There’s awfu’ whangs 0’ cheese an’ bread, 
The beggars’ bairns an’ hens to feed, 
In auid grannie’s leather pouch ! 


~ There’s sangs that sing o’ Scotland’s 
richt, z 
O’ Wallace, wi’ his arm o’ micht, 
O’ Bruce’s battle-axe sae bricht. 
In auld grannie’s leather pouch | 


Some. ditties hae a favoured place, 

Sir James the Rose, an’ Chevy Chase, : 

An’ some about the Stuart race, ‘ 
In auld grannie’'s leather pouch ! 


We kent to time her kind, kind lool, 

When she took up the Holy Book, 

We kent the time when we micht pook 
At auld grannie’s leather pouch |! 


But gif we broke decorum’s laws, 

We had to flee like frichtit craws, 

A’ tremblin’, for the lang-taed tawse 
In auld grannie’s leather pouch | 


An’ if we went to open strife, . . 

When taunts an’ blows were rather rife, 

We fled before the “ Butcher’s knife,”’ 
In auld grannie’s leather pouch ! 


We kent richt weel to wale ilk word, 
We kent there was a “ little bird,” 
Whilk blabbit ilka thing it heard, 

In auld grannie’s leather pouch ! 


- E’en pussie durstna mak’ a din, 


When she sat doun to read or spin, 
For fear it wad be stappit in 
To auld grannie’s leather pouch |! 


Gif kames or buckles went astray, 

When lads and lasses made the hay, 

"Iwas queer that a’thing faund its way 
To auld grannie’s leather pouch | 


I’ve kent o’ pouches rather queer, 

Some fou’ o' wun’, some fou’ 0’ gear, 

But never ane that e’er cam’ near 
My. auld grannie’s leather. pouch ! 


When ye want sermons, salves. or saws, 

For mendin’ heads, or hearts, or laws, 

Mak’ up your minds, an’ gang your wa’s 
To auld grannie’s leather pouch | 


SANDY ‘AND JOCKIE 


Twa bonnie lads were Sandy and Jockie, 

Jockie was lo’ed, but Sandy unlucky ; 

Jockie was laird baith o’ hills and o’ 
valleys, 

sandy was nocht but the king o’ gude 
fellows. 


Jockie lo’ed Madgie, for Madgie had 
money, 

And Sandy lo’ed Mary, for Mary was 
bonnie ; 

Ane wedded for love, ane wedded for 

treasure, 

So Jockie had siller, and Sandy had 
pleasure. : 
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My name’s Duncan Campbell from the 

elit shire of Argyll, | 

I have travell’d this country for many a 
long mile ; Ahan 

TY have travelled through England and 
Ireland and a’, 

And the name I go by is bold. Erin-go- 
bragh. 


One night in Auld Reekie, as I walked 

down the street, 

A saucy policeman I chanced for to meet. 

He glower’d in my face and gave me some 
jaw, 

“Say, when came you over from Erin-go- 
bragh?”’ . 


“T am nota Paddy,though Ireland I’ve 


seen, om 

Nor am I a Paddy, though in Ireland I’ve 
been, 

But tho’ I were a Paddy, what is it to 
you, 


_There’s many a brave hero from Erin-go- 
> 


bragh.’ 


“Tl know you’re a Paddy by the cut of 
your hair, 

But you all turn Scotchman as soon as 
you come here. 

You've left your own country for breaking 
the law; 

We are seizing all strangers from Erin-go- 

| bragh.”’ 
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‘Well, tho’ I were a.Paddy, and you 
. knew it were true, | 

But were I the devil, pray what’s that to 
ou— 

If it ae not for that baton you hold in 
your paw, ) Be 

I would show you a game played in Erin- | 

‘go-bragh.”’ 


There is a switch of a black thorn I hold 
in my fist, ome 

Across his big body I made it to twist; . 
And the blood from his napper I quickly 
ae did draw, 7 Wainy acy 
And I paid him stock and interest for 
Erin-go-bragh. es | 


The people came round me tike a flock of 


wild geese, 
Saying, stop that big rascal, he has kill’d 
our police, Sidhe | 
And for one friend I had, I’m sure he had 
' twa, 
It was very hard times for poor Erin-go- 
bragh. 


But I came to a wee boat that sails on the 
Forth, : 

I packed up my awls and sailed for the 
North ; : 

Farewell to Auld Reekie, and Poiice anda’. 

May the devil go with you, says Erin-go- 

bragh. x 

Come all you brave fellows that bear of 
this song, | | 

{ don’t care a farthing to where I belong, 

For I’m from Argyllshire in the High- 
lands-so-bragh, # . 

But I ne’er took it ill when called Erin-go- 
bragh. 
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There lived a farmer in the North, 
I canna tell you when, 

- But just he had a famous farm 
Nae far frae Ferne-den. 

I doubtna, sirs, ye a’ ha’e heard, 
Baith women-folks an’ men, 

About a muckle, fearfu’ Ghaist— 
The Ghaist o’ Ferne-den ! 


The muckle Ghaist, the fearfu’ 
Ghaist, 
The Ghaist o’ Ferne-den ; 
He wad ha’e wrought as muckle 
wark ? 
As four-an’-twenty men | 
A’e nicht the mistress 0’ the house 
Fell sick an’ like to dee— 
“ O for a canny wily wife!" 
Wi’ micht an’ main cried she. 
The nicht was dark, an’ no’ a spark 
Wad venture through the glen, 
For fear that they would meet the Ghaist— 
The Ghaist o’ Ferne-den | feeeme 


But Ghaistie stood ahint the door, 
And hearin’ a’ the strife, 

He saw though they had men a score, 
They soon wad tyne the wife ! 

Aff to the stable then he goes, 
An’ saddles the auld mare, 

An’ through the splash an’ slush he ran 
As fast as ony hare! 


He chappit at the Mammy’s door— 
_ Says he—" Mak’ haste an’ rise; 
Put on your claes an’ come wi’ me, 
An’ tak’ ye nae surprise!” 
“ ‘Where am I gaun?” quo’ the midwife, 
“ Nae far, but through the glen— - 
Ye’re wantit to a farmer’s wife, 
No’ far frae Ferne-den.” 
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He’s ta’en the Mammy by the hand, 
An’ set her on the pad, 

Got on afore her an’ set aff 
As though they baith were mad ! 

They climb’d the braes—they lap the 

BR cise 

An’ through the glush did plash ; 

They never minded stock nor stane, 
Nor ony kind o’ trash. 


As they were near their journey’s end, 
An’ scuddin’ through the glen ; 

Oh!” says the Mammy to the Ghaist, 
** Are we come near the Den? _ 

For, oh | I’m fear’d we meet the Ghaist { ” 
‘Tush, weesht, ye fool!’ quo’ he; 

*‘ For waur than ye ha’ei’ your arms, 
This nicht ye winna see!” 


When they cam’ to the farmer’s door 
He set the Mammy doon— 


' * T’ve left thethouse but a’e half-hour— 


I am a clever loon. 

But step ye in an’ mind the wife, 
An’ see that a’ gae richt, 

An’ I will tak’ ye hame again 
At twal’ o’clock at nicht!” 


“What mak’s yer feet sae braid?’’ quo’ 
she, — 

“What mak’s yer e’en sae sair?”’ 

Said he, “‘ I’ve wandered mony a road 
Without a horse or mare ! 

But gin they speir, wha brought you here? 
*Cause they were scarce 0’ men ; 

Just tell them that ye rade ahint 
The Ghaist 0’ Ferne-den,” 


= eae RAEN A: 


ENB pail na ned ine Rae ict sete 


etd Ae 
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Some white fish for to buy ; 

The wee toun clerk he heard her feet, 
And he followed her by and by, by, 
And he followed her by and by. 


*O where live ye, my bonnie lass, 

I pray ye, tell to me; | 
For gin the nicht were e’er sae mirk, 
- J wad come and visit thee, thee ; 


ze I wad come and visit thee.” 


** My father he aye locks the door, 
My mither keeps the key ; . 
Gin ye were ne’er sae wily a wicht, 
Ye canna win in to me, me; 
Ye canna win in to me.”’ 


* © I will get a ladder made, 
Full thirty steps and three ; 

I'll syne get up to the chimla-tap, 
And then come down to thee, thee ; 
And then come down to thee.” 


The clerk he had a true brither, 


_And a wily wicht was he ; 
And he has made a lang ladder, 
Was thirty steps and three, three, 
Was thirty steps and three. 


He has made a cleek but and a creel, 
A creel but and a pin; 


_ And he’s awa’ to the chimla-tap, 


And he’s latten the wee clerk in, in; 
And he’s latten the wee clerk in. 


The auld wife couldna sleep that nicht, 
Tho’ late, late was the hour 5 
“ I'll lay my life,’’ quo’ the silly auld wife, 
“ There’s a man in our docther’s bower, 
_ bower; 
There’s a man in our dochter’s bower.” 


The auld man he gat'owre the bed, 
To see if the thing was true ; 

But she’s ta’en the wee clerk in her arms, 
And covered him owre wi’ blue, blue ; 
And covered him owre wi’ blue. 


“© where are you gaun now, father,” she © 


Says } 
“* Where aie you gaun sae late? 
Ye’ve disturbed me in my evening 
prayers, 
- And O, but they were sweet, sweet ; 
And O, but they were sweet.”*. 


~The Wee Toun Clerk 


_ As Mysie she gaed up the street, 


“ O ill betide ye, silly auld wife, 
And an ill death may ye dee ; 

She has the gude book in her arms, 
And she’s praying for you and me, me}; 
And she’s praying for you and me.” 


The auld wife then gat up hersel’, 
To see if the thing was true ; 
But what the wrack took her fit in the. 

dark, 
For into the creel she flew, flew ; 
For into the creel she flew. 


The man that was at the chimla-tap; 
Finding the creel was fu’ ; 

He wrappit the rope his elbow round, 
And fast to him he drew, drew ; 
And fast to him he drew. " 


“Ohelp! Ohelp! My hinny, noohelp! 
O help, my hinny, do; 

For him that ye hae wished me at, 
He’s carryin” me aff just noo, noo; 
He’s carryin’ me aff just noo.” 


“ © gin the foul thief’s gotten ye, wife, 
I wish he may keep his haud ; 

For a’ the lee-lang winter’s nicht, 
Ye’ll never lie in your bed, bed ; 
Ye’ll never lie in your bed.” 


He’s towed her up, he’s towed her donn, 
He’s towed her through and through’; 

“‘ O Gude assist | ” cried the silly auld wite, 
“ For I’m just departin’ noo, n00; 
For I’m just departin’ noo.” 


He’s towed her up, he’s towed her doun, 
He’s let the creel doun fa’ ; 

Till every rib in the auld wife’s side, 
Played nick-nack on the wa’, wa’; 
Played nick-nack on the wa’, 


O the blue, the bonnie, bonnie blue, 
And I wish the blue aye weel ; 

And may every jealous, silly auld wife, 
Be rock’d in the same auld creel, creel ; 
Be rock’d in the same auld creel | 
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“ Will ye go to the Highlands, my jewel, 
with me? 

Will ye go to the Highlands, my flocks 

| _. for to see? 

at is heald to my jewel to breathe the 

AY, . Sweet air, 

And to pull the blaeberries in ye forest 
so fair.’’ 


< ‘To the Highlands, my love, I will not 
2 go with thee, 

| For the road it is long, and the hills they 
~~ are high ; 

I love this green valley and sweet corn 

pS ASL: 
More than: all the blaeberries your wild 
mountains yield.” 


Our hills they are bonnie when the 
heather’s in bloom, 

It would cheer a fine: fancy in the sweet 
month of June 


To pull the seas) donor and carry them 


home, 
And set them on your table “when 
December comes on.”” 


_ Out spake her father, that saucy old man, 
““ Why choose not a mistress among your 
| own clan? 

It’s but poor entertainment to our Low- 
land dames 

TO promise them berries and blue heather 
: - - blooms, 


“Talt up your green Pplaidie, walk over 

yon hill, 

For the sight of your Highland face does 
me much ill; 


U'll wed my own daughter, and spare 
pennies, too, 

To whom my heart pleases, and what’s 
that to you?” 3 


“My plaid it is broad, it has colours 


anew, 


Goodman, for your kindness, I'll leave it 


_ with you; 


I have got a warm cordial keeps the cold | 


from me— | 


| The blythe blinks o’ love from ha fair 


daughter’s e’e. 


‘* My flocks they are thin, and my lodgings 


but bare, 

And you that has meikle the more you can 
spare ; 

Some of your spare pennies shes me you 
will share, 

And you winna send your lassie: o’er the 
hills bare.’’ 


He went to his daughter to give her 


advice, 

Said, “Tf you go with him I’ m sure you ’re 
not wise ; 

He’s a des > Highland fellow, as poor as a 


He’s of ae clan Caithness for aught that _ 


I know. — 


Me ‘ But if you go with him, I’m sure you'll . 


go bare, 


You'll have nothing your father or 4 


... mother can spare ;. 
Of all I possess I’ll deprive you for aye, 
If o’er the hills, lassie, you do go away.” 


“ It's father keep what van, ‘re not willing _ 


to give, 


- For I will go with him as sure as I live; 


What signifies gold or treasure or fee, 


- If the hills are between my true love and 


me?’”’ 


Now she is gone with him in Spite of them _ 


a’, 

Away to a place where her eyes never 
saw; - 

He had = S aaeoe steed for to carry her 


But still he said, “‘ Lassie, think not the 
road long.” 


In a warm summer’s evening they came 
to a glen, 

Being wearied with travel, the lassie sat 
down; 


i“ Get up, my ‘brave lassie, and let us_ 


step on, 
For the sun will go down before we get 
home.”’ 


“ My feet are all torn, my shoes: are all 
rent, 


Y m wearied ‘with travel and just like to 


faint ; 


Were it not. eae the sake of your kind 


' companie, 


pet | would lay myself down in the desert’ and 


die.’’ 


“The day is far spent and the night’s 
coming on, 


_ So step you aside to yon lonely mill- ies 


town, 


And there ask lodgings for thee, love, and 
For giadiould I bein a barn for to lie.”’ 


"The place it looks pleasant and bonnie 


indeed, 


But the folks are hard-hearted to them 


that’s in need ; 


Perhaps they’ll not grant. us their firs 


nor byre, 


But I will go ask, as it is your desire.” 


The lassie went foremost. ‘* Sure i was 


to blame, 


| To ask for a dioyedhee! myself 5 thought 


shame ; 


‘The lassie replied, with tears not a few— 


“It’s ill ale,’’ said she, “‘ that’s sour when 
it’s new.” 


In a short time thereafter they came toa 


prove, 


“Where the flocks they were eee a 


a numberless drove, 


. Allan stood musing the flocks for to see, 
i Stepon,. 


says the lady, 
pleasure to me.” 


A beautiful laddie, with green tartan 


“that’s no 


-trews, 

And twa bonnie lassies were buchting in 
ewes, 

They said, ‘‘ Honoured master, you’re 


welcome again, — 


“Lane, lang we- have dled for your 


coming hame.’’ 


*““Bucht in your ewes, lassies, and gang 
your way hame, 


I’ve brought a swan frae the south, I have 


her to tame, 


mop 


“QO Allan! O Allan! 
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Te BLAEBERRY COURTSHIR, 4 ) ca, 


ith ha‘ ' %G, 


WAS 


Her feathers are fallen, say where can she 


eR e's 

“The best bed in the house her bed it shall 
Rec 

The lady’s heart was far down, it Ceuta 
well rise. 

Till many a lad’and lass came in with a 
phrase ~ 

To welcome the lady, to weenie her. 
home— : 

Such a hall in the Highlands she never 
thought on, 

The laddies did pious and the lassies 

| did sing; 

They made her a supper might served a 
king, 

Long life and feu they wished her 

all round, 

And they made for the lady a braw bed of ° 
down. —. 


Early next morning he led her outbye, 

He bade her look round as far’s she 
could spy. 

“These lands and possessions are yours, 
love, for aye. 


Ye winna gae round them in a lang 


simmer day.” 


I’m indebted to 
thee. 


It's a debt, my dear Allan, I never can 


PeYs 


(Continued on next page.) 
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The Blscbetry Courtship 


(Continued from previous page.) 
© Allan! .O Allan! How came you for 
me? 
Sure I’m not worthy your bride for to be.” 


* How call you me Allan, when Sandy’s 
my name? 

Why call you me Allan? Sure you are to 

blame ; 

For don’t you remember when at the 
school with thee 

I was hated by all, but loved aye by 
thee? : 


How oft have I fed on your bread and 
your cheese, 
Likewise when you had but a handful of 


peas ; 

Your cruel-hearted father hound at me his 
dogs, .. 

They tore my bare heels, and rave all my 
rags.”’ | 


“Ts this my dear Sandy whom I loved so 

| dear? | 

J have not heard of you this many a year ; 

When all the rest went to bed, sleep 
was frae me, 

For thinking what fate had been doled 
out to thee.” 


‘* My parents were born lang, lang before 


me. 

Perhaps by this time they are drowned 
in the sea ; 

These lands and possessions they leit 
them to me, 

And I came for thee, love, to share them 

with thee. 


“In love we began, and in love we will 


| end, 
And in joy and delight our days we will 


spend ; 
On a voyage to your father once more we 
| will go, 
And relieve the old man from his trouble 
and woe.” 
With men and maid servants to wait 
them upon, 
Away to her father in a chaise they are 


. gone; 

- The laddie went foremost—the brave 
Highiand loon— 

Till they came to the road that leads 
into the town. 


When he came to the gate he gave a loud 
roear— 

“Come down, gentle farmer—see who’s 
at your door,” | 


THE DYING PLOUGHBOY. 


The gloomy winds are sighing soft 


Around the lonely stable loft, 
And by the skylight’s dusky rays 
The sunbeams wander round my bed. 


But something wi’ my heart gaed wrang, 
A vessel burst and the blood outsprang, 
My days on earth will no’ be lang, 

For noo’s my time and ] maun gang. 


The doctor left me in good cheer, 
But something tells me death is near, 
And while the sun is in the skies 
They lay me down nae mair to rise. 


I mind ’tis but a week the morn 
Since I was weel and hairstin’ corn, 
As fu’ o’ health and strength and fun 
As ony ane amang the young. 


So fare ye well, my-dandy pair, 

It’s you I'll yoke and-lowse nae mair ; 
Farewell my plough, for wi’ this hand 
I’ll never mair turn ower fresh land. 


Farewell, my friends and comrades dear, 
My voice ye will nae langer hear ; 
Farewell unto the setting sun ; 

My toil is ower, my work is done. 


I’ve served my maister weel and true, 
My weel-dune work J’ll never rue, 

And now for what I maist ha’e striven—= 
To reach the fairest fields o’ Heaven. 


(Continued from previous column.) 
When he looked from his window and 
saw his child’s face, 
With his hat in his hand he made a great 
phrase. a 


is Keep on your hat, farmer, and don’t. 


let it fa’, 


For it sets not the peacock to bow to the 


craw,” 

“It’s hold your tongue, Sandy, and do not 
taunt me, 

For my daughter’s not worthy your 
bride for to be.”’ 


Now, he held his bridle-reins till he came 
down, 

And then he conveyed him to a fine 
room } 


With rejoicing and feasting the time flew 


away, 


And the father and son lived in friendship — 


for aye. 
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As Jack the jolly ploughboy was ploughing 
of his land, 
With his horses beneath yon green shade, 
He whistled and he sang, as his plough it 
went alang, 
And his chance it was to meet a pretty 
maid, pretty maid, | 


And his chance it was to meet a pretty 


maid. 


O, he whistled and he sang as his plough 
it slade alang, 
*“ She’s a maiden of higher degree; 
Ii her parents come to know she is courted 
on the plain, 
They will send her bonnie laddie to the 
sea, to the sea, 
They will send her bonnie laddie to the 
ser oe BU 


It happen’d to be so when her parents 
came to know, 
That she was being courted on the 
plain ; 
A press-gang o’ soldiers did hurry him 
awa’, 
And they sent him to the wars to. be 
slain, to be slain, 
And they sent him to the wars to be 
slain. 


Now she’s dress’d herself up in a young 
man’s array, 
With her pockets well-lined with gold ; 
And she. marched up the street so nimbly - 
and so neat, 
That she look’d like a jolly sailor bold, 
sailor bold, ns 
That she look’d like a jolly sailor bold, 


The first that she met was a mounted 
dragoon, 
She said, ‘‘ Did you see my dear swain? 
He is sailing on the deep, he is off to face 
the fleet, 
He’s awa’ to the wars to be slain, to be 
slain, 
He’s awa’ to the wars to be slain.”’ 


She went to the captain that ruled o’er 
the ship, _ 
And to him she did grievously com- 
lain ; 
She said, “I’m gone a-seeking for my 
jolly ploughboy, 
They have sent him to the wars to be 
slain, to be slain, 
They have sent him to the wars to be 
slain.”’ 


She has pulled out her purse of five 
hundred pounds, : 
Of five hundred pounds, ay, and more; 
And she paid it freely down for her jolly 
ploughboy, 
And she rolled him in her arms to the 
shore, to the shore, 
And she rolled him in her arms to the 
shore. ; . 


Oh, happy was the day when thae twa 
lovers met, 
And trials they've since had no more ; 
They whistle and they sing till the woods 
and valleys ring, 
Since she’s found out the laddie she 
adores, she adores, 
Since she’s found out the laddie she 
adores. 


Housewives will find 
Helpful Hints in 


Aunt Kate’s 


Page 
of the 
“People’s Journal” 


each week. 
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My name it is Fea and my age is fifteen ; 

My father’s a farmer, he lives on the plain ; 

Of money he’s plenty, which mak’s me 
sae braw, 

Yet there’s nae bonnie laddie will tak’ me 
BW si 


Each morning I rise, and mak’ mysel’ 


Clean 
Wi’ ruffles and ribbons, and everything 
fine ; 
Wi’ the finest hair cushions, and French 
curls twa, 
Yet there’s nae bonnie laddie will tak’ me 
awa’. 


hae my fair neck i wear gauze that’s 
most fine, 

That the boys may easily view my white 
skin ; 

For my skin is as white as the new-driven 
snaw, 

Yet there’s nae bonnie laddie will tak’ me 


> 


awa . 


In my StS tea stays I am laced sae 
ne 

That scarcely Pm able to stoop to my 
feet 

My gown’s in the fost wi haunch- 
knots sae braw, 

Yet there’s nae. bonnie laddie will tak’ me 
awa’. 


“NAE BONNIE LADDIE WILL 
TAK’ ME AWA" ‘ 


My petticoats, 


* 


too, they are flowered 
sae deep, 

Wi’ box-plaits and fringes close down to 
my feet ; 

My apron is fringed wi’ a fine fa’ belaw, . 


~ Yet there’s nae bonnie laddie will tak’ me 


awa’. 


My shoon they are sande 0’ the lasting — 


sae strong, — 


I’m sure they're admired by baith auld 


and young ; 

A saxpence will cover my heels, they’1 re 
sae sma’, 

Yet there’s nae bonnie laddie will tak’ me 
awa’. : 


My fine Holland smock I had almost 
forgot, 
Without ony stain, and without ony spot; 


_O, the weaver he says he ne’er wrocht ane _ 


sae sma’, 
Yet there’s nae ‘bonnie laddie will tak’ me 
awa’. 


Of all education I’m sure I’ve the best, 

For I can mak’ everything up to the 
taste; 

I can work the fine laces, like Dresden sae 
sma’, 

Yet there’s nae bonnie laddie will tak’ me 
awa’. 


And when that I dance, my feet due time 
do keep, 

From under my petticoat play ing bo- 
peep ; 

My stockings are made of cotton sae sma’ 

Vet there’ s nae bonnie laddie will tak’ me 
awa’, 


It’s ten times a day I look in the ae 

And think in my heart that [ am a fine 
lass ; 

T gie a loud laugh, and a louder guffaw, 

Yet there’s nae bonnie laddie will tak’ me 
awa’. 


At Kirk, ilka Byndas: I’m sure to be there, 
But our priest he ne’er mentions in 
preaching or prayer ; 


(Continued on col. 41 next page.) 
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Aa earl’: or prayer there’ s no ae 
word at a’, 

For to order young men to tak’ maidens 
awa’. 


And when I come home then my mother 
does cry, 

“ For as braw as ye’re dress’d a’ the lads 
aye pass by ; 

Ere I was your age I had lads twenty- 


. twa, 
But I think ne’er a laddie will tak’ ye 
awa’,”’ 


This speech 0’ my mither’s it mak’s me 
quite mad, 

For to think that I’m courted by never a 
lad ; 

Yet I hope the time’s comin’ when it oe 
end a’, 

And some bonnie laddie will tak’ me 

“eee. 4 


And when I am married I'll do what I 
can, 

To mak’ a gude wife, and please my 
gudeman } 


We'll ara hae bairns in years less than 


Then I’ i bless aye the day [ was taken 
awa’. 


Then, be na offended at what I ha’e said, 


For it’s but the language 0’ every young ~ 


maid ; 
It’s the wish 0’ a’ wishes, 0’ ane and 3; 
That some bonnie laddie will tak’ them 
: awa.’ 


pean OG emnennens 


LEEZIE LINDSAY 


* Will ye gang wi’ me, Leezie Lindsay? 
Will ye gang to the Hielands wi’ me? 

Will ye gang wi’ me, Leezie Lindsay, 
My bride and my darling to be?” 


“To gang to the Hielands wi’ you, sir, 
I dinna ken how that may be ; 

For I ken na the land that ye live in, 
Nor ken I the lad I’m gaun wi’.”’ 


“ O Leezie, lass, ye maun ken little, 
If sae be ye dinna ken me ; 

My name is Lord Ronald Macdonald, 
A chieftain o’ high degree.” 


She has kilted her coats o’ green:’satin, 
She has kilted them up to her knee; 
And she’s aff wi’ Lord Ronald Macdonald, 

His bride and his darling to be. — 


One day as I was walking, and down as i 
did pass, 

On the banks of Inverurie I. spied a 
bonnie lass ; 

Her hair hung o’er her shoulders broad, 
and her eyes like stars did shine, 

On the banks of Inverurie, and, oh! gin - 
she were mine ! 


I ran, embraced this fair maid, as fast as 
e’er I could, 

Her hair hung o’er ‘her shoulders broad 
just like the threads of gold ; 

Her hair hung o’er her shoulders broad, 
and her eyes like drops of dew, 

“On the banks of Inverurie I long to 
walk with you.” _— 


She says, “ Young man, give over de- 
luding of me so, 

For after kissing cometh wooing, after 
wooing woe; 

My tender heart you will ensnare and I'll 
beguiled be; 

On the banks of Inverurie T’ll watk 
alone,’’ said she. 


She said, ‘‘ Young man, give over, my 
company refrain, 

I know you are of gentle blood, but of a 
graceless clan }. 


‘I know your occupation, lad, and geod 


you cannot be; 
On the banks of Inverurié eft w alk 
alone,’’ said she; 


(Lertinued on col. 1 next page.) 
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The Banks o’ Inverurie 
(Continueo from previous page.) 


He said, ‘‘ My pretty fair maid, the truth 
I’ll not deny, 


; ‘On the banks of Inverurie ewelve maids — 


beguiled have I; 
I own I used to flatter maids, but now I’ll 
- faithful be, 
On the banks of Inverurie, if you will 
mol with me.” 


He put a ee to his ne he blew forth 
loud and shrill, 
Tal six-and-thirty armed. men came to 
their master’s call ; 
He said, 
now it shall not be, 
On the banks of Inverurie my wedded 
te wife. you'll be. 


“ Come then, my pretty fair maid, and 
mount.on horseback high, 

And we will to a parson go, and that im- 
mediately; 

And I will sing those lines with joy until 
the day I dee, 


To the praise of Inverurie banks, where . 


first I met with thee.’’ 


Jean and Caledonia 
(Continued from col, yh 


And as ie saftly: sighed, she fell He my 


arms, 
And fondly prayed. that eave kind 
mi ee weld shield me from all harms, 
‘““May storm an’ tempest aye be hush’d, 
and saft the breezes blaw, 
That waits my love from me,’’ she cried, 
‘in Caledonia.” . 


“Dry up your tears, dear Jeanie, though 
I leave you for a while 

To stem Dame Fortune’ s frowns, I yet 
hope to share her smile ; 

What’s a’ the wealth o’ India’ S coast : 

riches are but sma’ 

Compared wi’ thy sweet smile, my dear, 

an’ Caledonia. 


“Now, Jeanie dear, before we pairt, I 
promise to be true, . 

Ye ha’e my heart, and there’s my fond: 
Ill wed wi’ nane but you ; 


Whene’ er kind Fortune brings me back» 


the priest shall join us twa, 


And we’ll spend our PapPY days in fair =. 


Caledonia,’’ 


‘I used to flatter maids, but 
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Jean and Caledonia 
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stood in my een, 


_ As I view’d my native hills an’ I thought — 


upon my jean, 


_ For qT ken’d the ruthless fate that was 


forcing me awa’. 


Far, far frae my, Jean, an’ ‘fiir Caledonia. zy 


‘When I think on the days now gane, and 
sae happy I ha’e been, 


While wand’ring wi’ my dear where the 


primrose blaws.unseen ; 


I’m wae to leave my lassie, my " daddy’ Ss 


cot an’ a’, 
And to leave the. healthfu’ breeze 0’ 
Caledonia. 


I’H ever mind the time seticn beneath the 
milk-white thorn, 

I last parted frae my Jean, for wi’ Une 
my heart was torn ; 

fe ken’d na how to tell her I had soon to 
gang awa’ 


Far, far frae my true love and Caledonia. 


The scene was sweet, the ev ‘ning sun was 
wearing to his bed, 

And “half behind the western hills had 
sunk his golden head, 


When I seized my Jeanie’s hand an’ 


sighed, “‘ Noo, I maun gang 
awa’, 


- But-my heart I leave wil you, my dear, 


and. Caledonia.” 


(Continued on previous column.) . 


Sair, sair was my heart, an’ the tears 


, 
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THE 


BAN Ks O'C LAUDY 


As I walked out one evening clear, all in 
the month of May, 

Down in yon flowery garden carelessly 
did stray, © 

I overheard a young maid, in sorrow sad 
complain, 

All for her absent lover, and Johnnie is 
his name. 


I boldly stepped up to her, I put her in 


surprise ; 
I own she did not know me, I being in 
disguise ; 


said, “ My pretty fair maid, my joy and 


heart’s delight, 
How far do you meaneto wander this 
dark and dreary night?”’ 


_ “ Kind sir, the road to Claudy will you be 


pleased to show? 

And pity the distressed, for there I mean 
to go, 

In search of a faithless young man, and 
Johnnie is his name, 

And on the banks of (Claudy I’m told he 
does remain.’ 


“This is the banks 0’ Claudy, fair maid, 
whereon you stand, 

But don’t depend on Johnnie, for he’s a 
false young man ; 


ae It s don’t depend on Johnnie, for he’ll not 


meet you here, 
Tarry with me in the greenwood, no danger 
you need fear.” 


‘If Johnnie he was here to-night he’d 
keep me from all harm, 

But he’s in the field of battle ‘all in his 
uniform ; . 

He’s in the field of battle, his foes ie does 
defy, 

Like a ruling king of honour, all on the 
walls of Troy.” 


“Tt’s ten long weeks and better since 
Johnnie left the shore, ! 

He’s crossing the main ocean where lofty 
billows roar ; 

He’s crossing the main ocean for honour 
and for fame, 

And I’m told the ship was wreck’d upon 
the coast of Spain.”’ 


It’s when she heard the dreadful news she 
fell in deep despair, 

With the wringing of her hands and the 
tearing of her hair— 

“Than my true and faithful Johnnie, no 
other man [’ll take ; 

Thro’ lonesome groves and valleys i it 
wander for his sake.”’ 


It’s when he saw her loyalty no longer 

could he stand, 

He fell into her arms, "saying, o Bessie, : 

I’m the man ’ 

Saying, “ Bessie, I’m. Hen young man, the 
cause of all your pain, 7 

And, since we’ ve met on Claudy’s banks, 

we ne’er shall part again.’ | 


nee iGanae 


THE SPINNING WHEEL 


As Jean sat at her spinning wheel, 

___ A bonnie laddie he passed by ; 

She turned her round and view’d him 
weel, oe 

For oh, he had a glancing eye ; 

She turned her round and viewed him 
weel, 

But aye she turned her spinning wheel, 


Her snaw-white hands he did extol, 

He praised her fingers long and small ; 
He said there was nae lady fair 
That e’er wi’ her he could compare ; 
His words into her heart did steal, 
But aye she turned her spinning weel. 


He said, “‘ Lay by your rock; your reel, 
Your windings, and your spinning 
wheel; ” ont 
He bade her lay them a’ aside, 


And come and be his bonnie bride. | 
And oh, she liked his words sae weel, . 
She laid aside her spinning wheel. 


Ral Sopeterrens to * Rect 


‘JOHN NIE. My MAN 


;¢ O Johnnie, my man, do ye no think on 


risin’? 
The day is far spent and the nicht’s 
comin’ on; 


‘Yer siller’s near dune, and the stoup’s 
toom before ye; 

O rise up, my Johnnie, and come awa’ 
hame.”’ 


““O wha is it that I hear speaking sae 
kindly? 

I think it’s the voice o’ my ain wifie 
jean; 

Come in by, my dearie, and sit down be- 
side me, 


It’s time enough yet to be gaun awa’ 


hame.”’ 


“OQ Johnnie, my man, when we first fell 
a-courting, 

- We had naething but love then to trouble 
our mind ; 

We spent a’ our time *mang the sweet 
scented roses, 

And I ne’er thocht it lang then to gang 

awa’ hame.”’ 


** J remember richt weel, Jean, the time 
that ye-speak o’, 
And weel I remember the sweet flowery 
glen ; 
_ But thae days are a’ past, and will never 
-  ‘Feturn, love, 
sae sit down beside me, nor think 0’ 
gaun hame.” 
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“oO Johnnie, my man, our bairns are a’ 
greetin’, 


Nae meal in the barre] to fill their wee — 


wanes ; 

While sittin’ here drinking, ye leave me 
lamentin’ ; 

O rise up, my Johnnie, and come awa’ 
hame.” 


Then Johnnie he rase, and he bang’d the 


door open, 

Saying, “ Curs’d be the tavern that ere 
lef mein; © 

And curs’d be the whisky that’s made me 
sae frisky ; 

O  fare-ye-weel whisky, for Til awa’ 
hame. | 

“ And, Jeannie, my dear, yO advice 

_ will be taken, 

I'll leave aff the auld deeds and follow 
thee hame; | 

Live sober and. wisely, and aye be re- 
spected ; 

Nae mair in thé ale-house I’ll sit, but at 
hame.”’ 

Noo Johnnie gaes out ilka fine summer 
even, 


Wi’ his wife and his bairns fu’ 6 and fu’ 


bein, 
Though a wee while sin’ syne, in rags they 
were rinnin’, 


While Johnnie sat fou’ in the ale-house at 
een. 

Contented and crouse he sits by his ain 
fireside, 

And Jeannie, a happier wife there is nane ; 

Nae mair to the tavern at nicht does he 
wander, 

But’s happy wi’ Jean and his bairnies at 
hame. 

a a 


JAMIE RAEBURN’S FAREWELL 
(Continued). 
Sareweel, my honoured father, he is the 
best of men, 
And likewise my own sweetheart, it’s 
Catherine is her name; 
Nae mair we'll walk by Clyde’s clear 
stream, nor by the Broomielaw, 
For I must leave the hills and dales of 
Caledonia, — 
If e’er we chance to meet again I hope 
’twill be above, 
Where hallelujahs will be sung to Him 
who reigns in love, 
Nae earthly judge shall judge us then, but 
He who rules us a’, | 
Fareweel, ye bonnie hills and dales of 
Caledonia. 
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JAMIE RAEBURNS FAREWELL. 


My name is Jamie Raeburn, in Glasgow I 
was born, 


“My place and habitation I’m forced to 


leave with scorn, 
From my place and habitation I now must 
gang awa’, 


- Far frae the bonnie hills and dales of 


Caledonia. 

*Twas early one morning, just by the 
break of day, 

I overheard the turn-key, who unto us 


did say-— 
“* Arise; ye hapless convicts, , arise ye ane 
and a’, 
‘This is the day ye are to stray from 
Caledonia.’’ 


We all arose, put on our clothes, our 


hearts were full of grief, 
Our friends they a’ stood round the 
coach, could grant us no relief, 


Our friends they a’ stood round the 


coach, their hearts were broke 
in twa, 

To see us leave the bonnie braes of 
Caledonia. 


Fareweel my aged mother, I’m vexed for 
what I’ve done, 


I hope none will upcast to you the race 


that I have run; 
I hope you'll be provided for when I am 
far awa’, 
Far from: the bonnie hills and dales of 
Caledonia. 
(Continued on Page 22.) 


AULD REEKIE 


Away across the Border, in old Edinboro! 
toon, 

A Scottish laddie said adieu to his wee 
Jessie Doon, 

He wore a bunch of heather which she’d 
plucked for him that day, 


me And she said, ‘“‘ "Twill bring fond memories 


when yaa are far away.’ 

The laddie said, “‘ My bonnie lass, about 
me dinna fret, 

For you and dear Auld Reckie, well, 5 
never can forget. 6h 


CHORUS. 

I can’t forget Auld Reekie, dear auld. 
Edinboro’ toon.; 

I leave my heart bellind me with my 
bonnie Jessie Doon, 

And YVll wear the Scottish heather en 
I’m on a foreign shore 

To remind me of Auld Reekie and the 
lassie I adore. 


-On board a homeward steamer stands a 


_ happy Scottish lad. 

He longs to see the dear old home of 
mother and old dad ; 

He sighs to be with Jessie in the meadows 
where they strayed, 

ee she-gave to him the heather that his 
love might never fade 

A sprig of Scottish heather r now he presses 
to his breast, 

And murmurs, ‘‘ Iam homeward bound to 
those that I love best.”’ 


(CHORUS.) 


Away across the Border, in a cosy little 
cot, rae 

The lovers now are married and contented 
with their lot. 

The sprig of white heather, too, a story 
has to tell, 

For the baby in the cradle they have 
christened Heather Belle. 

No more the laddie means to stray away 
from Scotia’s land, 

And sings to his dear baby as he takes oe 
_by the hand. 


(Conus. ‘i 
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BONNIE WOODHA’. 


Doon by yon green bushes near Calder’s 
clear stream, 
Where I and my Annie sae often have 


been, 
The time it flew by and how happy were 


we, | 
It was little they thocht that a sodger I’d 
be. 


I said to my Annie, “I now pnae away, 

My country calls on me and I must obey, 

But if heaven protect me until I return 

I will wed you, my Annie, -near Calder’s 
clear burn.” 


On the fourteenth of August we met with 
a a lass, 

When a ball from the enemy our lines 
came across, 

Struck me on the forehead—the blood 
trickled down, 

I- reeled and I staggered and fell to the 
ground. 


The Captain cried, “‘ Run, boys, make 
haste in your speed, 
I’m afraid that young Dunsmore is 


wounded indeed.” 

Two men with a stretcher did quickly 
prepare 

And they carried me off to a hospital 
there. 


Cold —_ ais brandy they gave me so 


~And they ae me all over my wounds 
for to see. 

Had Annie been there to dress up my 
wounds, 

The. sound of her voice would have 
deadened the stoons. 


And when I am weary and think on lang- 
‘syne, 

When I was a miner and wrought in yon 
mine, 

The tears they do trickle and down they 
do fa’, 

Like the dew on the roses near Hotiate 
Woodha,’ 


But now I am weel and the battle is o’er, 


And I am aince mair on my ain native 


shore, 
And bonnie young Annie I’m gaun for to 
| see, . 
For the bride o’ young Dunsmore she 
quickly will be. 


SALLY MUNRO. 


Come all you young females, I pray you 
attend 
Unto these few lines that I have here 
enned ; 


p 
I’ telk you the hardships that I did_ 


undergo 
With my bonnie lass called Sally Munro. 


James Dixon’s my name, I’m a black- 
smith by trade, 

In the town of Ayr I was born and bred; 

From that unto Belfast I lately did go, 

There I got acquanited with Sally Munro. 


I to this young lassie a letter did send, 
It was by a comrade, I thought him a 
friend ; 
Instead of a friend he to me proved a foe, 
He ne’er gave my letter to Sally Munro. 
He told her old mother to beware of me, 
He said I’d a wife in my own country, 
Oh! then said her old mother, now since 


it be so, 

He ne’er shall enjoy his young Sally 

Munro. 

For two months or better I never could — 
hear 

A word from the lass that I once loved so 
dear, 

Until that one evening ‘twas _ Sandy 
Row, 

It’s who should I meet but young Sally 
Munro. 


I told her if she’d come to Newry with me, 

In spite of her parents there married we'd 
be. 

She says no objections I have now fo go, 

If you will prove constant to Sally Munro. 


Now here is my hand, love, and here is my 
heart, 

Till death separates us we never will part, 

Next day in a coach we for Newry did go. 

And there I got married to Sally Munro. 


‘Iwas at Warren’s Point the ship Newry 


lay, 
With four hundred passengers ready for 
sea. 
We then paid our passage for Quebec also, 
And there I embarked with Sally Munro. 


On the 14th of April from the Point we set 
sail, 

And bore down. the channel with a 
pleasant gale ; 

The parting of friends caused some tears 
to flow, 

But I was quite happy with Sally Munro. 

(Continued on cot. 1 next page.) 
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SALLY MUNRO—(Contd.) 
On the second evening there came on a 


fog, 
There on the Welsh coast our fine vessel 
did log ; 
In Caernarvon Bay, when all merry be- 
low 
T ne'er thought *twas there I’d part with 
Sally Munro. 


At nine o’clock that night nigh to Bradsea 
we drew, 
But the mist hid both light and land 
' from view ; 
The women and children were all down 
below, 
And amongst the rest was my Sally 
Munro. 


Ne’er dreading danger we met with some 


ock, 
*Twas all on sudden she struck upon a 


rock 3 

Two hundred and sixty, who were down 
below 

‘Were drowned and so I lost my Sally 
Munro, 


| It was from her parents I took her away, 


Which will check my conscience till my 


dying day. 

It was aaa injure her that f really 
did so, 

All my life I will mourn. for my Sally 
Munro. 


(Continued from col. 2.) 


‘* There’s Rob Young o’ the Back Raw, 
He’s aften shod my clutes ; 

And I’) leave him my shank-steels 
To be a pair 0’ boots. 

If he push his legs weel in them, 
‘They’li come up till his knee ; 

I’m Pawkie Paiterson’s auld grey yaud, 
See how they’re guidin’ mie. 


£* For the minister 0’ Wilton, 
His coat is worn sae thin, 
That for to keep him {rae the cauld 
I'll teave him my auld skin ; 
Wi’ hide and hair to keep him warm 
As lang as it’s done mie ; 
I’m Pawkie Paiterson’s auld grey yaud, 
See how they’re guidin’ mie. 
£" And as for Dyker Stewart, 
He’s aye sae scarce o’ stanes, 
That for to mend his auld fael dykes, 
I’ leave him my auld banes, 
And a’ the callants 0’ Hawick Loan 
May mak’ bonfires o’ mie ; 


I’m Pawkie—Paiterson’s auld grey yaud, 


Sae that’s the end o’ mie.’’ 


PAWKIE PAITERSONS 
AU LD GREY — 


ua Mat 


As I gae’d up by Hawick Loan 
A’e Monanday at morn, “4 
*Twas there I heard an auld grey mare — 
Gie mony a heavy groan ; 
Gie mony a heavy groan, sirs, 
And this she said te mie, 
“t’m Pawkie Paiterson’s auld grey yaud, 
See how they’re guidin’ mie. 


‘“ The miller o’ Hawick Mill bred mie, 
And that you a’ do ken ; : 

Hie brocht mie up and fed mie 
On mony a sort 0’ grain. 


‘ But now the case is altered, 


As ye may plainly see ; 
I’m Pawkie Paiterson’s auld grey yaud, 
See how they’re guidin’ mie, 


{° When a. the rest’s sent to the corn, 
I’m sent out to the fog ; 

When a’ the rest’s sent to the hay 
I’m sent out to the bog. 

When I gang into Hawick Moss 
It’s like to swallow mie ; 

I’m Pawkie Paiterson’s auld grey yaud, 
See how they’re guidin’ mie, 


£*And as for Nellie Harkness 
She rises aye sae sume ; 
And ‘Lo’d sake t Jock, get up,” she cries, 
‘The yaud's amang the corn.’ 
And hie has ta’en the pleugh-staff, 
And cam’ and swabbled mie ; 
I’m Pawkie Paiterson’s auld grey yaud, 
See how-they’re guidin’ mie. 
<Continued at foot ef previeus celummn.) 
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AULD EDDIE OCHILTREE | 


O heard you o’ the bauld blue-gown, 

_ Auld Eddie Ochiltree? 

Weel kent in ilka country town, 
Auld Eddie Ochiltree ; 

When beggars o’ the gangrel corps 

Are driven frae-the hallen door, 

The gudewife. cries, ‘Come ye in ower, 
Auld Eddie ‘Ochiltree. " 


The bairns are a’ fu’ glad to see 

. Auld Eddie: Ochiltree. 
“Fling by your pocks !’’ they cry wi’ glee, 
. * Auld Eddie Ochiltree. 4 


The gudewife says, ‘‘ Ye’ll hak roun : 


- An’ let auld Eddie: lean nim@ ious. 
- Sit neist the fire, my braw blue-gown. 
| Auld Eddie Ochiltree. meee 


i Syne Eddie tals his wallets aff, 

wikes Auld Eddie Ochiltree, © - 

as Sets j in the nook his long pile staft 

- ~* Auld Eddie Ochiltree ; 

The lassies a’ they look fu’ fain ws 

To see auld Eddie come again, 

_ The maiden brings a gude rough bane 
To Auld Eddie Ochiltree. is re 


The news are gi’en fu’ waggishlie, . 
._ ... By Auld Eddie Ochiltree ; 

And jokes, for mony a joke had he,:. 

. Auld. Eddie Ochiltree. 
He tells wha’s bridal’s to be: neist, 
And wha hae little time to waste, | 
And wha’s to stand before the priest, 
Auld Eddie Ochiltree. — 


The uncos are by him rehearsed, 
é Auld Eddie. Ochiltree.. 

In births: and bridals he’s weel versed, 
Auld Eddie Ochiltree. . 

He-.kens what’s dune at kirk or fair, 
- At mill or smithy far and near, 
_ An' hoo some wives their gudemen queer— 
Auld Bede Ochiltree. : 


The cee it comes when man an’ beast 
-. An’ Auld Eddie Ochiltree 
Maun gang an’ tak’ the needfu’ rest, | 
Auld Eddie Ochiltree ; 
The auld gudeman the spence comes frae, 
Cries, {Jock ! Ye ‘ll tae the barn gae, 
An’ mak’ a bed o’ gude clean strae 
For Auld Eddie Ochiltree.’’ 


THE NAMELESS LASSIE 


There’s nane may ever guess or trow my 


bonnie lassie’s name, 
There’s nane may ken the humble cot my 
Jassie. ca’s her hame, 
Yet tho’ ae lassie’s nameless, an’ her kin 
o’ low degree, 


Fer heart is warm, her thoughts are pure, 


an’ o’ she’s dear to me, 


She's gentle as she’s bonnie, an’ she” . 


modest as she’s fair ; 


_Her virtues like her beauties a’, are aed 


-as they’re rare, 
While she is light and mer ry. as the lammie 
on the lea, 


For happiness an’ innocence ai Ks ay e | 


©. =) maun:be.° 


Ww hen she aveus her Gleccaas face, the 


_ flowers may cease to blaw, 


An’ when she opens her hinnied lips, the : 


tear trembles a7) 


But when wi’ ithers sorrow touched, the” 


tear stands in her e’e, 
Oh, that’s the gem in beauty’s crown, the 
priceless pearl to me. way 


“Within my soul her foe? S pcre al her | 


heart is a’ my ain ; 
A. richer prize. or purer bliss nae mortal 
e’er can gain. 


‘ The darkest, paths o’ life I’ll tread wi’ 


‘steps o’ bounding glee, 


Cheered onward by the love that lights my Oi 


nameless: lassie’ s e’e. . 


The Brisk Young Lad 


(Continued from next page.) 


> 


And a” the toun- abasic were gather ‘a 


about it, 
And there lay he, I trew. 


Then out cam’ | and sneered and smiled, : 


“ Yecam’ to woo, but ye’re a’ beguiled ; 
Ye’ve fa’en i’ the dirt, and ye’re a’ be- 
fyled ; 
We'll hae nae mair 0’ you.” 


Yet, wow ! but he was a braw. young lad, 

A brisk young lad, and a braw young lad ; 

And gay and gallantly was he clad,. ‘ 
Cam’ seeking me to woo. ~ 
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THE BRISK 
BSE. NG LAD 
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There cam’ a young man to my daddy’s 
door, 
My daddy’s door, my daddy’s door ; 
There cam’ a young man to my daddy’s 
door, 
A-seeking me to woo. 
And, wow ! but he was a braw young 
lad, 
A brisk young lad, and a braw young 
lad, 
And, wow! but he was a braw young 
lad, 
Cam’ seeking me to woo. 


But I was baking when he cam’, 


When he cam’, when he cam’, 


I took him in and ga’e him a diam, 
To thowé his frozen mou’, 


I set him in beside the bink, 

I ga’e him bread and ale to drink ; 

But ne’er a blythe styme wad he blink, 
Until his wame was fou’, 


“Gae, get you gane, ye cauldrife wooer, 

Ye sour-looking, hungry wooer ;”’ 

I straightway showed him to the door, 
Saying, ‘‘ Come nae mair to woo,” 

A deuk-dub lay before the door, 

Before the door, before the door, 

A deuk-dub lay before the door, 
And there fell he, I trew. 


Out cam’ the gudeman and high he 
shouted, 

Out cam’ the gudewife and laich she 
louted ; 


' (Continued on col. 2 previous page.) 


A SONG OF HOTCH-POTCH. 


“ O leese me on the canny Scotch, 

Wha first contrived without a botch, 

To mak’ the gusty, good hotch-potch, 
That fills the wame sae brawly ; 

There’s carrots intill’t, and neeps intill’t, 

There’s sybies intill’t, and leeks intill’t, 

There’s peas, and beans, and beets intill’t, 
That soom through ither sae brawly. 


The French mounseer and English loon, 
When they come daunderin’ down our 
town, 
Wi’ smirks an’ smacks they gulp it down, 
An’ lick their lips fu’ brawly ; 
For there’s carrots intill’t, and neeps 
intill’t, 
There’s sybies intill’ t, and leeks intill’t, 
There’s mutton, and lamb, and _ beef 
intill’t, 
That mak’s it up sae brawly. 


An Irish Pat, when he comes here, 
To lay his lugs in our good cheer, 
He shools his cutty wi’ unco steer, 
And clears his cog fu’ brawly ; 
For there’s carrots intill’t, and neeps 
intill’t, 
There’s peas, and beans, and beets intill’t, 
And a’ gude gusty meats intill’t, 
That grease his gab sae brawly. 


A dainty dame she came our way, 
An’ sma’ soup meagre she wad ha’e ; 
“ Wi your fat broth I cannot away— 
It mak’s me scunner fu’ brawly. 
For there’s carrots intill’t, and neeps 
intill’t, 
There’s sybies intill’t, and leeks intill’t, 
And filthy, greasy meats intill’t, 
That turn my stamach sae brawly. 


She gat her soup ! ’twas unco trash, 
And little better than poor dish-wash ! 
“Twad gie a man the water-brash 

To sup sic dirt sae brawly ;. 
Nae carrots intill’t, nor neeps intill’t, 
Nae sybies intill’t, nor leeks intill’t, 
Nor nae good gusty meats intill’t, 

To line the ribs fu’ brawly. 


Then here’s to ilka canny Scot ; 


Wi’ mony good broths he boils his pot, 
But rare hotch-potch beats a’ the lot, 
It smells and smacks sae brawly ; 
For there’s carrots intill’t, and neeps 
intill’ +; 


There’s peas and beans and beats intill’t, 


And hearty halesome meats intill’t, 
That stech the kyte sae brawly. . 
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